POMPADOUR'S KINDNESS TO HER BROTHER
probably concealed sensitive pride, for they said that his lack
of ambition was like the fumbling of a nonentity. They
started singing songs about him which irritated Pompadour.
They called him Monsieur d* Avant Hier instead of Monsieur
de Vandieres. She urged him to be more self-assured, more
at his ease, but he still showed embarrassment when he
dropped his handkerchief in the Galerie of Versailles and a
whole crowd of cordons bleus fell on it and started disputing
the honour of picking it up.

Although Pompadour was very generous, she never
squandered gifts on people who did not deserve them. When
Abel was appointed Directeur-general des Bddments du Roi^
which involved the supervision of the academies and art col-
lections in France, she determined that the post should not be
a sinecure and sent him to Italy to complete his artistic
education. This journey, made at leisure, in the company of
artists who observed with reflection and taste, was to serve
for a great transformation of French art in that century.

Her first letter, which Abel received at Lyons on Decem-
ber 28th, 1749, contains certain important instructions. She
recommends him the greatest politeness and discretion to
everybody, not only to a chosen few.

'Do not think that because I am young I cannot give good
advice; I have seen so much during the four and a half
years I have been here, that I know more than a woman of
forty.*

He travelled like a grand seigneur at the King's expense, he
was ordered to keep open table everywhere; he was welcomed
by the King's ministers at the Italian Courts. In each town he
had introductions to distinguished and scholarly men. Pom-
padour urged him to profit by their talk: *A conversation with
a learned man is often worth more than seeing things for one-
self/ On April i2th, 1750, she ordered three summer suits of
clothes to be sent to him, 'which are very becoming, that is to
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